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I.—ForEIGN Po.irics. 


Tue Chéruvdrid, of the 15th June, says that the execution of the Manipuris 
| will fill all India, and especially its Native Chiefs, 
The question of the execution of with terror, seeing that capital punishment will be 

the Manipuris. ian p p . 

inflicted although the mystery enveloping the 
murder of the English officers has not been and will probably never be cleared 
up. And when the men will have been put to death, what redress will Govern- 
ment be able to make to them if by questions in Parliament fresh evidence should 
come to light exculpating some of those condemned or extenuating their guilt? 
_ Therefore let the prisoners be transported, to Saint Helena, if necessary, for 
British prestige will gain nothing by their execution. Ifthe prisoners have 
been found guilty, let them be adequately punished, but it will not he proper to 
take their lives. 

2. The Burdwan Sanjivani, of the 16th June, has the following on the trial 
of Kula Chandra and Tikendrajit :— 

The trial was conducted on principles which 
are approved neither by sound statesmanship nor by dharmaniti. The writer 
does not know under what law the Raja, the Jubaraj and the Senapati of an 
independent State have been brought by the Government of India within the 
jurisdiction of a British Court. As regards the trial of Tikendrajit, it was not 
conducted on the principles which regulate criminal trials in British Courts; 
nor was he given sufficient opportunity of defending himself. It is true, a 


The Manipur trials. 


CHaRvvanta, 
June 15th, 1891. 


BURDWAN SANJIVANI, 
June 16th, 1891. 


Bengali pleader was engaged to plead his case, but the writer cannot say with what — 


object that was done. For this much is certain, that it would have been better 
for Tikendrajit if the pleader in question had not been engaged for him. 
The writer is at a loss to see why the pleader cross-examined the witnesses 
against Tikendrajit in the way he has done, and why he brought up certain 
witnesses to give their depositionin favour of his client. Considering the nature 
of the charges which were brought against the Maharaja and the Jubaraj, they 
should have been given the services of an English barrister. 

The murderers of Lord Mayo and Mr. Justice Norman were given sufficient 
opportunity of defending themselves, and their trial was conducted with the 
help of a jury; but no such thing was done in the trial of the Maharaja and the 
Jubaraj, and no jury was empanelled to hear their case. Thus the trial was a 
mere farce. | 

The Manipur disaster would not have occurred if Lord Lansdowne had 
followed in regard to Manipur the policy which was followed by his predecessors. 
As it is, His Excellency’s recklessness has caused the loss of many valuable lives. 
And why this farce of a trial ? His Excellency can do anything he likes in this 
matter. Mr. Quinton and others would not have lost their lives if they had 
followed the Jubaraj’sadvice[not to leave the durbar], and yet it is the Jubaraj 
who has been convicted of their murder! 

8. ‘he Sahachar, of the 17th June, has the following on the trial of the 

see Manipur prisoners :— 

seeasiecseay churn Under what law has the Military Court which 

. is trying the prisoners been constituted? How far does the power of this Court 
extend ? Under what law is the Court trying the prisoners? Has it really any 
jurisdiction over the princes of a foreign State? These are the questions which 
are suggested by the Manipuri trials. Even many Anglo-Indians are criticising 
the trials unfavourably. It is said that fifty years ago the State of Manipur was 
regarded by the Directors of the East India Company as a State under British 
rotection. But Belgium is also a protected State—England, France and Spain 
jd ows signed a treaty for its protection against any foreign power. And suppose 
Belgium enters into a war with France, will its King, Commander-in-Chief 
and soldiers be called rebels ? Again, if Manipur had been a large State, and the 
war between it and Government had continued for some time and many soldiers 
and officers had been taken prisoners on both sides, would the English have 
hanged or blown off the cannon’s mouth as rebels the Manipur prisoners? For if 
they had hanged the Manipuris as rebels, the latter would have retaliated by 
hanging the English prisoners in their possession. The fact is that in wars 
between two powerful States no acts of retaliation are heard of. International law 
is also opposed to the commission of such acts. And is Manipur to be deprived 
of the protection of international law which is in force all over the world, 


SAHACHAR, 
June 17th, 1891. 


SAMAY, 
June 19th, 1891. 


Urpvu GulIDE AND 
DARUSSALTANAT, 


June 19th, 1891. 


BANGAVASI, 
June 20th, 1891. 


HITavaDI, 
June 20th, 189}. 
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simply because it is small and weak? Of course, it will be a different thing 
altogether if Government says what Sir Auckland Colvin said in Egypt, “ Don’t 
care, we have long since disregarded allthatin India.” After the fall of Theebaw,, 
the people of Burma who took up arms in defence of their country were treated 
as rebels and dacoits. In the same way the people of the Soudan were called 
rebels for attempting to defend their own country. It is clear from these cases 
that English statesmen and English Generals now consider all acts done without 
England’s approval as rebellion against it. Be that as it may, the writer would 
not have objected to the Manipur trials if they had been lawfully conducted. 
As it is, the trials are not being lawfully conducted. There would have been no 
objection if the English had treated Tikendrajit and others as prisoners of war 
and-put them to death under the laws of war by way of compensation for the 
deaths of Mr. Quinton and others. And obviously this would have been a far 
better course to follow; for Government would then have gained its object and 
been able to justify its action by a reference to international law and the law of 
war. But this course was not taken, and an addition was made to Lord Lansdowne’s 
political blunders, There must be in the Government of India men who have 
read Grotius, Puffendorf, Kent and other writers on international law. But 
they do not perhaps think it necessary to act according to that law in Asia. 
The Military Court has acquitted the Jubaraj of the charge of murder, but they 
say that, as he had more power than the Tongal, he could have prevented the 
murder of the English officers if he had wished todo so. But this is a mere 
guess. Itis easy for men seated in a secure place after an event has taken 
place to say—“ You could have done it if you had liked to do so;” but this 
argument does not apply to the man who finds his house attacked, his own 
soldiers beyond his control, and bullets passing all round him. Such questions 
as were put to the Jubaraj are never put in any British Court. But there is 
time yet, and it 1s hoped that in giving his final decision on the subject, Lord 
Lansdowne will keep his own honour and that of England in view. 

4, The Samay, of the 19th June, says that Lord Lansdowne having 
by his own indiscretion created disturbances in 
Manipur, is now killing both its princes and its 
people. This is very wrong on his part. It need hardly be said that the man 
who is capable of making such a mistake is not fit to rule India, Never before 
did such disturbances take place in India. It is to be wished for these reasons 
that Lord Lansdowne should retire. | 

5. The Urdu Guide and Darussaltanat, of the 19th June, writing on the 
Manipur affair, says that it was sheer folly onthe part 
of Government to send the late Mr. Quinton to Mani- 
pur with an insufficient escort. However that may have been, Government will 
now act discreetly to return the State to Maharaja Sura Chandra. If it refuses 
to do so, people will think that the interference of the Government of India in 
the affairs of the Manipur State on the plea of securing the banishment of 
Tikendrajit was only a pretext for its annexation to the British Empire. 

6. The Bangavdsi, of the 20th June, says that the Tongal General of 

Manipur has fallen ill since the sentence of capital 

The Englishman's Manipur cor- punishment was passed upon him. The correspon- 

- oe hg the TongaiGeneral 4 ent of the Englishman says that it will be a matter 

of regret if the Tongal General dies of his illness 

and thus escapes the gallows. Are those people to be called educated and enligh- 

tened whose vindictive spirit is not satisfied even by the death of their 

enemies? If so, who are to be called uncivilised and cruel-minded barbarians ? 

If the General dies of his illness, let his dead body be suspended from the 

gallows to gratify the vindictiveness of heartless people like the Englishman’s | 
correspondent. 

7. The Aitavddi, of the 20th June, has the following on the trial of 

The trial of Tikendrajit Tikendra} Aaa , ° 
The question which naturally suggests itself in 
connection with this trial is, have the English any night to try Tikendrajit? 
They evidently have not, and if they still hang Tikendrajit, the stain on the 
British Government, caused by its murder of Tantia Tope, will be made deeper 
still, Tantia was never a subject of the Queen of England. He was born in 
the Peshwa’s dominion, and he recognised Dhundhupant Nana as his sovereign ; 


Lord Lansdowne and Manipur. 


Manipur. 


ay 
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and he could not be treated as a rebel simply. because he fought against the 
English by order of his Chief. But for all that ‘l'antia was executed as a 
common rebel. It was under precisely similar circumstances that Napolean 
Bonaparte took the life of M. Hauffer, the Swiss patriot—an act for which 
English historians have severely attacked Napoleon’s character. 

Manipur is at least partially independent, and the Maharaja of Manipur 
alone has the right to try the Manipuris. There is no instance on record of a 
Manipuri having been tried by the English. According to the principles of law 
and justice which are recognised by all civilised States, the Senapati Tikendrajit 
is a =e ect of the Maharaja of Manipur and not of the British Government. 
Again, if the trial of Malhar Rao is accepted asa precedent, and a tributary Chief 
is regarded as being within the jurisdiction of an English Court, there is still 
no evidence to prove that the subjects of a tributary Chief are also within the juris- 
diction of the English Courts. The Z%mes newspaper says that, if it ial be 
eo by legal subtlety that the Senapati was a British subject, why was a 

urbar held for the purpose of effecting his arrest? ‘To judge impartially, both 
Tikendrajit and the ‘Tongal General must be admitted to be beyond the pale of 
British justice. ! 

It may be said on the other side that by his own acts Tekendrajit admitted 
the right of the English to try him. On being asked by the Court he admitted 
that on one occasion he was tried by the Political Agent for the murder of two 
men and sentenced to transportation, and that the sentence was cancelled on 
appeal to the Chief Commissioner. But it should be borne in mind in this 
connection that it is not known whether or not Tikendrajit was on that occasion 
tried with the permission of the Maharaja. It is probable that he was tried with 
the Maharaja’s consent. And if it was so, how can Tikendrajit be regarded as 
being amenable to British justice? Government may yet say that as Manipur 
is now in a state of anarchy, if the English do not try the offenders, they will 
escape justice altogether. ‘T'o this the answer is very plain. Restore Manipur 
to a native ruler, and then there will be no difficulty in getting the Senapati and 
others tried by him. Failing this, Tikendrajit should be treated in the same 
way as the Nawab of Oudh, while staying at Benares as a prisoner, was treated 
for murdering two English officials. So much for the right of the English to 
try Tikendrajit. 

As regards the trial itself, it was faulty throughout, and it was not conducted 
in a way which could give an assurance of fair play to the native Chiefs and 
remove all grounds for suspicion. After the issue by the Chief Commissioner 
of Burma of the proclamation setting rewards on the head of Tikendrajit, it 
was most improper to entrust his trial to any one but impartial Judges, This 
trial of Tikendrajit is likely to bring distrust on Government and to spread dis- 
content in the country. 

It appears from the evidence given against Tikendrajit that there is 
nothing: in it to prove his guilt except the answers he himself gave to the 
questions which were put to him by the Court. Some of these questions, again, 
were very improperly put. There is also no proof that it was by Tikendrajit’s 
order that the Manipuri soldiers first opened fire on the English. No evidence 
is also forthcoming to prove that he was told by any one that if he did not give 
himself up he would be arrested. There is no doubt whatever that he took up 
arms against the English. But there is nothing to show that he did not do so in a 
moment of sudden agitation caused by a sudden attack upon him by the English 
during his sleep in the small hours of the night. It is also clear that he made 
some efforts to save the lives of the English officials. It may be that he did not 
do his best, but the confusion and tumult then raging in Manipur should be 
taken into consideration before arriving at a conclusion in the matter which will 
be adverse to him. It is clear from his own statement that he did not do his 
best to protect the lives of the officials, and showed no particular unwillingness 
to move in the matter. 

Considering that he was not directly implicated in the murders, the English 
can hardly be said to have acted fairly by him. It is hoped that, before con- 
firming the sentence of death which has been passed on him, Lord Lansdowne 
will consider his services in the Naga war of 1878. 

8. The Sanjivani, of the 20th June, says that in all the revolutions which have 

eee 2 taken place in Manipur since the death of Gambhir 
The political status of Manipur. inch in 1834, the Government of India has 


SaNJIVANI, 
June 20th, 1891 


SANJIVANI, 
June 20th, 1891. 
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acknowledged as the ruler of the State whosoever has usurped the throne. — It 
was only lately that there was a revolution in Manipur, and the Government of 
India was constrained to acknowledge the usurper as the ruler of the State. 
In this respect, then, Manipur differs from the Hyderabad and the Gwalior States, 
Manipur being an independent State, and the two latter being dependent on the 
English Government. But, in spite of its independence, Manipur is only a weak 
native State, and the English have found little difficulty in converting its palace 
into a fort of their own, and met with no opposition in awarding capital punish- 
ment to the Manipuris after a curious trial held by military officers. There 
cannot be the least doubt that Manipur has been an independent State. But it 
was a weak State, and the weak cannot now-a-days maintain their independence. 
All the weak States on the frontiers of India have been one after another 
incorporated into the Indian Empire. Bhutan, Nepal, and Afghanistan are 
strong, and they have therefore maintained their independence through all 
vicissitudes. 


The hope is entertained in some quarters that Manipur will only be 


reduced to the footing of the Hydarabad or the Gwalior State. But thatis a 
mistake. If Government had any intention of maintaining the existence of 
Manipur as a separate native State, it would not have converted its palace into 
an English fort, nor would it have hanged all the Manipuris who were at the 
head of the Manipur administration. 


Tikendrajit. 9. ‘The same paper has the following :-— 


It has been conclusively proved before the court-martial that ‘Tikendrajit 


did his best to save the lives of the English officers. It was he who beat away 
the Manipuri soldiers from the fort when they surrounded Mr. Quinton and his 
friends, It was he who tried to restrain the English officers from proceeding to 
the Residency, and advised them to take shelter in the Durbar room. Cer- 
tainly the man who wished to kill them would not. have shown all this 
generosity tothem. The English officers were killed on their way to the 
Residency through the ranks of the infuriated Manipuri soldiers in spite 
of ‘Tikendrajit’s repeated prohibition to them not to make the venture. 
When Messrs. Quinton and Simpson had been killed, the rest of the officers 
took shelter in the Durbar room, and it was Tikendrajit who employed sentries 
to keep watch at the gate with a view to their safety, But the infuriated 


soldiery dragged them out of the room at the order of the Tongal General an 
killed them. 


As for the charge of having waged war against Her Majesty, it need only 


be said that Tikendrajit was constrained to,take up arms against the English only 
when he found himself attacked by the latter. It was the English who first 


attacked his palace, and he only took the defensive. Under these circumstances, 
he cannot be sentenced to capital punishment on this charge. A duly consti- 
tuted Court of Justice would on no account have passed that sentence upon bim 
on the evidence adduced. . 

It is hard to see by what right a few English officers have sat in judgment 
over the members of the Manipur royal family. Mulhar Rao Guicowar was 


tried 


by a Court composed of a High Court Judge, two Native Chiefs and 


some celebrated personages of the country. He was granted the privilege 
of making his defence through an able counsel. But here in Manipur Tikendra- 
jit and the ruler of that State have been tried only by a handful of military 
officers—men whose fellow countrymen have been the victims of the massacre 
perpetrated. The only defence that Tikendrajit was allowed to make was 
made through a person who, though he cannot be denied to be a clever man, 


‘is not a lawyer at all and has never conducted cases. The Court in Manipur ought 


to have been composed of some Judges of the Calcutta High Court, and some 
notable native gentlemen. Perhaps the privilege of defence was given to 
Tikendrajit simply with the object of silencing the world. Lastly, it was not 
proper for the Court to cross-examine Tikendrajit, who was the accused in the 


Case. 


If Tikendrajit had been allowed the services of an advocate, the latter 


would not have allowed the Court to adopt this procedure. 


The Court sitting in Manipur has made the State literally flow with 


the blood of the executed. Only one of the condemned persons has been 


- kindly awarded by the Government of India the punishment of transportation 


in commutation for that of death. The writer cannot believe that Tikendra- 


jit will really be hanged. It is yet to be hoped that Government will recon- 
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sider his case. Some Englishmen have been for a long time trying to prove 
Tikendrajit to have been nothing better than a demon. They say that he is 
extremely cruel, an oppressor and a murderer. Some Englishmen once said 
that a fe had roasted some men to death. But it was found on enquiry 
made by Englishmen themselves that the charge was wholly false, and that 
Tekendrajit had only ordered certain offenders to be flogged for some very 
grave offence. 

_ ‘Tikendrajit is a true hero. He saved many Englishmen and English- 
women during the Naga disturbance, and it behoves Lord Lansdowne to 
consider whether he should after all be hanged. 

10. The Dainik-o-Samachdér Chandrikd, of the 21st June, cannot understand 

as Vandi tetide why the Manipuri prisoners were not tried by a 

’ Court-martial. The appointment of a special court 

for their trial has puzzled everybody. Perhaps the object of Government is to 
make people believe in England that justice has been done to the Manipuris. 

The writer cannot also understand why Tikendrajit and Kulachandra were 
not blown off the cannon’s mouth, and why the Tongal General and others 
were not executed without undergoing the farce of a trial. 

Both the Regent and the Yubaraj are being treated by the English Govern- 
ment without the smallest respect, and they seem to be looked upon asthe mean- 
est of mean creatures. The privilege of being tried by a competent court, 
granted to such felons as Shere Ali, the murderer of Lord Mayo, and to Abdulla, 
the murderer of Justice Norman, was not accorded to the Regent and the Yuba- 
raj of Manipur! 

The. Regent, the Yubaraj, and Anga Sen were tried under the Indian 
Penal Code. But when and how the Indian Penal Code and the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code came to be enforced in Manipur is not at all clear. The English 
Government had no right to enforce these Acts in Manipur. Everybod 
eemggens. any sense of justice is thunderstruck at the sight of the rulers of a 

tate undergoing trial under the Indian criminal laws like ordinary felons. 
Could there be a greater farce than the farce of this Manipur trial ? 

If Manipur is, as the Government appears to think, only a feudatory State 
dependent on the Government of India, why has a special court, unlike any that 
was ever before held, been appointed for these Manipur trials? And why were 
not the Manipuris sent for trial to any of the Sessions Courts in Assam or any 
other province of British India? And why, again, were not the sentences passed 
against Tikendrajit and the rest made appealable to a High Court? 


Major Maxwell charged the Regent with having been a member of an unlaw- 
ful assembly, which used fatal weapons and caused the death of several persons. 
Now the so-called unlawful assembly was caused by the fighting which ensued 
when the English first attacked the palace. And so, on this principle, all gather- 

ings of soldiers for fighting purposes are unlawful assemblies. None but an 
-imexperienced advocate like Major Maxwell could characterize the late affair in 
Manipur as an unlawful assembly. Why did not the Major give more proof of 
legal acumen by adding a count in the indictment against the Regent under the 
Arms Act for having used deadly weapons? But men grow wiser as time 
passes on, and a count to that effect will probably be added in the indictment 
against Anga Sen. 


Major Maxwell will very probably be made Queen’s Counsel by Her 
Majesty, and appointed to the Chief Justiceship of the Manipur High Court 
when such a court comes to be constituted there. 


Major Maxwell also argued that if Kulachandra had been unconcerned in 
the late revolution in Manipur, he would most probably have fled to the Resi- 
dency with Surachandra on the night the palace was attacked by the revolu- 
tionists. Capital argument, indeed! Arguing on the same line, Major Maxwell 
might as well have proved Kulachandra’s wife to have been implicated in the 
late disturbances. For Kulachandra’s wife was with Kulachandra all the while 
and could have given him good advice, but did not do so. Why does not the 
Major drag her too into the court for trial? 


' The writer feels unwilling to refute foolish arguments like those which have 
been used by the Major. Nothing short of a farce has been enacted in Manipur 
by a worthy prosecutor and worthy judges. ) 
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11. The Daintk-o-Samdchdr Chandrikéd, of the 22nd June, refers to 
Sir John Gorst’s statement in Parliament that 
Mr. Quinton’s attempt to make.an arrest in a Durbar 
was not the first of its kind, that such attempts are by no means uncommon, and 
that the outcry raised this time is owing simply to the murder of the Chief 
Commissioner and his party, and observes as follows:— —_— 

Sir John is quite right in his statement that, if Mr. Quinton and his party 
had not been killed, and if Tikendrajit had been quietly srrested, Parliament, 
instead of blaming Mr. Quinton for arresting Tikendrajit in a Durbar, would 
have praised him, and he deserves credit for the courage and outspokenness 
implied in the statement; and the writer will not be sorry if Parliament accepts 
Sir John Gorst’s statement. For, if it does so, it will be settled, once for all, 
that the Governor-General of India and his advisers are the absolute rulers of 
India, and the people of India will see no necessity of appealing to Parliament 
against their acts, and the native princes will come to know that they are liable 
to arrest at a Durbar, that Government can arrest them at any time and on any 
pretext after inviting them to its Durbars. Sir John has certainly greater 
courage than Lord Lansdowne, and it is for this reason that he says that arrests 
are frequently made at Durbars. But in praising Sir John for his outspokenness, 
it should be carefully noted that he cannot be praised for farsightedness. 

12. The Grémvrdsi, of the 22nd June, takes 
exception to the judgment and sentence passed in the 
case of Tikendrajit, and observes as follows :— 

That some English officers have lost their lives in Manipur is surely to be 


Manipur in Parliament. 


Tikendrajit. 


regretted. But as the English provoked hostilities, the Manipuris cannot be 


much blamed for what they did under great excitement. Tikendrajit’s offence 
was that he could not save the Engiish officials from their infuriated enemies, 
and surely he does not deserve death for this. ‘lhe writer cannot believe that 
it was Tikendrajit who first made war on the English and abetted the murder 
of the officials. In short, it will be unjust to put Tikendrajit to death. The 
writer does not like to see a prince hanged for attempting to defend himself. 

13. The Dainik-o-Samdchdér Chandrikd, of the 23rd June, says that the 

; rulers of Manipur have up to the present carefull 

iil iin leat fulfilled all the stipulations of the Treaty of 1833, 
the last treaty that appears to have been made with that State by the English 
Government. They have, since the conclusion of that Treaty, helped the 
English personally and with troops on every occasion the latter became involved 
in war on the eastern frontier of India. Even Tikendrajit and the Tongal 
General, who are going to be executed by order of the English, helped them 
on several occasions with personal service on the battlefield. Neither did the 
Manipur Government ever violate any stipulation concerning commercial matters 
mentioned in the Treaty. They have also always kept the road from Cachar to 
Manipur in good order as required by the Treaty. The Treaty has therefore - 
been first violated by Lord Lansdowne and his subordinate, Mr. Quinton. But 
for all that, the party who has suffered in consequence of its violation is the 
Manipur State and its royal family. There is no grumbling against the will of 
the Great Dispenser of all things. 
14. The Daintk-o-Samdchér Chandrikd, of the 

ee ae ee 24th June, thus criticises the judgment delivered in 

the case of the Maharaja Kula Chandra:— 

In the opinion of the Judges, when Mr. Grimwood informed Kula Chandra 
of the decision of the Government of India, he should have come to the 
Residency at once, for Mr. Quinton would then have easily arrested Tikendrajit. 
They have compared the events of September with those of March, and they 
think that, like his brother Sura Chandra, Kula Chandra too should have taken 
shelter in the Residency. This expression of opinion alone proves the mental 
calibre of the Judges. Before making the above statement, the Judges had 
come to the conclusion that Tikendrajit was determined to fight with the 
English. But this conclusion is not correct, for it 1s certain that there would 
have been no fighting if the soldiers of Mr. Quinton had not attempted the 
arrest of Tikendrajit. Kula Chandra did not know the object with which 
Mr. Quinton came to Manipur. If, instead of having recourse to the trick of 
a Durbar, Mr. Quinton had plainly told Kula Chandra “I have come to arrest 
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Tikendrajit and brought soldiers with me with that object. If you wish well to 
yourself, you better take shelter with me.” And if Kula Chandra had refused to 
act accordingly, than he would have been guilty according to Mr. Quinton’s 
code of justice. The fact is that rp! gy would. have ended well if 
Mr. Quinton had not attacked the palace of the Jubaraj with the object of up- 
holding British prestige. 

Everybody takes Kula Chandra for a fool. Mr. Grimwood and Mr. Quinton 
themselves took him for such, and Government itself admitted that, being a fool, 
he was guided by his intelligent brother Tikendrajit. But the Judges have 
now credited him with intelligence in order that they may pass sentence upon 
him! They accordingly state in their judgment that Mr. Quinton said, after 
a careful enquiry, that Kula Chandra was fit for the office of the Maharaja. 
But when did Mr. Quinton say that Kula Chandra was clever, intelligent, and 
versed in the art of government ? Mr. Grimwood always said that Kula Chandra 
is an inoffensive man, not possessed of much intelligence, and Tikendrajit 
emg ered rules in his name. And Mr. Quinton endorsed this statement of 

r. Grimwood and nowhere gave Kula Chandra a certificate for intelligence 
and foresight. 

They are stupid pleaders who allow their clients to file written statements 
in criminal trials. And if Kula Chandra had been defended by able advocates, 
they would have saved their client by causing the witnesses on the side of the 
English to break down in cross-examination. None of the princes should have 
_ been allowed to put in written statements. The statements were not written 

by the princes themselves, and they apparently knew not what the result of 
filmg them would be. ) 

The Judges should not have convicted them on the strength of their 
statements. No High Court would have attached any value to these statements. 

Relying on the evidence of Lieutenants Butcher and Chatterton, the 
Judges have held that, when the English soldiers went to attack the palace 
of the Jubaraj, they were first fired upon by the Manipuris, and that bullets 
came from the wall surrounding the palace of Kula Chandra. Again, relying 
on the evidence of Rasik Lal, the Judges say that armed soldiers were seen 
on the wall surrounding the Maharajah’s palace, and that cannon was fired 
from his citadel. Upon evidence of this nature the Judges have convicted 
Kula Chandra of having made war against the Queen-Empress. But no High 
Court would have convicted him on such evidence. The Judges say that 
Kula Chandra had 120 soldiers with him, and he could have stopped the 
artillery men with their help. But in the opinion of the writer an attempt on 
his part to stop the firing would have cost him his life, for in all likelihood his 
own guard would have turned against him. 

Lord Lansdowne has ordered the provisions of the Indian Penal Code and 
the Criminal Procedure Code to be followed in the trial of the prisoners. But 
has he at the same time given orders not to follow the provisions of the Indian 
Evidence Act? For it is a fact that the Judges have throughout the trial paid 
no heed to the provisions of that Act. 

15. The Dainth-o-Samdchdr Chandrika, of the 25th June, says that, according 


ee to the Pioneer newspaper, showing the faults of the 
eee ee officials, is want of iy ef’ davinn the Ilbert 
Bill agitation the Puoneer itself abused Lord Ripon and Mr. Ibert to its heart’s 
content, and yet it was not adjudged disloyal. The writer is prepared to be 
abused by the Pioneer, but he is not prepared to let the Pioneer teach him what 
loyalty is. In his opinion there can be no real loyalty without honesty and 
straightforwardness, and he detests sham and false loyalty. The writer 
cannot help blaming the men who deserved blame in connection with the 
Manipur disaster. Like Mr. Quinton, who is dead, Lord Lansdowne, who is 
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living, is also to blame for the errors and mistakes which he has committed 


in dealing with Manipur. His Excellency is also to blame for the farce of 
a trial which is being enacted in Manipur. The way in which the trials have 
been conducted has astonished and displeased everybody. Of the Anglo- 
Indian papers only the Englishman and the Pioneer have defended the trials. 
Everybody is, in fact, condemning these Kazi-like trials. In these trials 
the defendants have not been given the help of Counsel, and the Judges 
showed no anxiety to administer even-handed justice. In all British Courts 
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the Judges, at times, behave as if they interested themselves in the defendant, 
but these Manipur Judges never displayed such interest. _ 

Again, Major Maxwell can hardly be said to have dwcharged his duties 
impartially. It is the practice in the British Courts that, when a person is not 
defended by Counsel, the Judge trying the case himself cross-examines the 
witnesses against him. But no such thing was done by the Judges who tried 
the Manipur Princes. They, on the contrary, cross-examined the defendants 
in such a way as to damage their cases. Impartial Anglo-Indian writers are 
also of this opinion. The writer will not object to the punishment of the 
guilty, but he will be greatly pained if any innocent man is punished. For he 
really fears that there will be dissatisfaction with the British Raj if any 
innocent man is punished. And it is for this reason that he has said a word 
or two on behalf of the Manipur prisoners. But no honest Englishman will 
question his loyalty on that account. Tikendrajit had no Counsel to defend 
him, and the writer therefore took it upon himself, as it were, to make his 
defence. It is hoped that what he has said will reach the ears of the Viceroy 
and be instrumental in securing justice for Tikendrajit. The writer will not 
be sorry if an unjust man like the editor of the Pioneer newspaper questions his 
loyalty on account of his advocacy of Tikendrajit. The Daimik knows the 
value of loyalty, but it has, at the same, arespect for justice. The Dainik is 
always loyal to the British nation and the British Government, but it neverthe- 
less hesitates not to point out the faults of guilty and incompetent English 
officials. It will always protest against acts, by whomsoever done, which are 
likely to bring discredit on the British nation and the British Government. 
And the frowns of the Pioneer will never frighten the Daznik. 

16. The same paper says that the judgment which has been passed in 

iin aided uk Ries eee the case of Angao Singh is characterised neither by 
ri gao Singh. : ne apeeae : 
impartiality nor by respect for justice. There is 
absolutely no evidence to show that Angao Singh voluntarily made war upon 
the English. The Judges have relied wholly on inference. They say that 
Angao Singh is a stoutly built young man of 27 years, and it cannot be that he 
did everything through fear of Tikendrajit. No competent Judge will approve 
of arguments of this nature. The final decision rests with the Viceroy and 
his six Councillors, not one of whom is possessed of judicial ability. Again, there 
is no evidence to prove the charge of abetment of murder against Angao Singh. 
The Judges have relied solely on guesses on this point, and disbelieved the 
evidence on behalf of the Senapati. . Lord Lansdowne will incur more blame 
if he approves of the finding which is based on such evidence. His Excellency 
will be able to see his way if he sends the judgments to the High Court. 


TI.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)—Police. 


17. The Burdwan Sanjtvant, of the 16th June, complains of the prevalence 
of thefts inthe town of Burdwan. Rupees 200 have 
been stolen from a house at Lakaddi, and a constable 
and a chowkidar are implicated in the theft. The constables do not go on their 
rounds regularly, and there is no one to see whether they do their duty or not. 
Steps should therefore be taken to compel the constables to go on rounds 
regularly from 11 P.M. to dawn of day. 
18 Acorrespondent of the Samay, of the 19th June, says that theft 
} and dacoity have been rife at Patal, Tangail, for 
Tangail and dacoity at Fatal, the last three or four years. ged set however, 
cannot trace the offenders, The village chowkidars 


Thefts in Burdwan town. 


do not keep watch at night, : 

19. The Urdu Guide and Darussalianat, of the 19th June, says that the 
Sapna need Shambazar rioters can hardly be held guilty of any 

ap pees fe offence for their attack on the police. For no 
Mahomedan can sit idle and look on when a musjidis going to be demolished 
before his eyes. The whole guilt of the affair ought to be laid upon the 
Subordinate Judge of the 24-Pergunnahs, whose judgment brought about the 
disaster. But since the Mahomedans have been put before the Magistrate for 


trial, their guilt should be ascertained with care and without bias, and it ought 
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to be remembered in that connection that the case was not an ordinary case of 
rioting, but that interference with the rioters’ religion was at the bottom of the 

whole affair. | 

_ In the musjid affair the local police played into the hands of Suresh Babu, 

the owner of the land. The writer knows how the police were induced to help 


Suresh Babu, but a fear of the law forbids him to give publicity to the means 


which were adopted by the Babu to win the polj ce over to his side. 


The police were seriously to blame in the affair, and ought to be taught 


a lesson by the authorities, 


20. Acorrespondent of the Som Prakdsh, of the 22nd June, says that the 

The Sub-Inspector of Police, ®trest and subsequent conviction on trial of the 

Raghunsthpor thans, in the distrist Persons who, on 2nd January last, co mmitted dacoity 
0 


anbbum. | at Dumurkundi, a village within the jurisdiction of 
the Raghunathpur thana, in the Manbhum district, are due to the exertions of 
the clever Sub-Inspector of Police, Kangal Chandra Pal, and regrets that the 
Sub-Inspector has not yet been rewarded for his services by his superiors. 


(b)— Working of the Courts. 


21. The Charuvérid, of the 15th June, says that of the two alternative 
The Jamalpore and Sherepore Schemes before the Government, namely, the 
Munsifis in the Mymensingh dis- amalgamation of the Sherepore Munsifi, in the 
trict. Mymensingh district, with the Jamalpore Munsifi 
in the same district, and the inclusion of the Dewangunge thana in the Sherepore 
Munsifi, it would be well for the authorities, for the sake of public convenience, 
to adopt the latter. The three places, Sherepore, Dewangunge, and Nalitabari, 
are nearer to the Sherepore Munsifi than to the Jamalpore Munsifi ; some places 
in Dewangunge and Nalitabari being upwards of fifty miles from Jamalpore, 
whilst there is not a single place in either of the above-named thanas which is 
more than fifteen miles from Sherepore. But besides distance, the importance 
of Sherepore as a place inhabited by zemindars, talukdars, merchants and 
traders should be a special consideration in favour of the maintenance of the 
Sherepore Munsifi and of the inclusion of Dewangunge in that munsifi. It 
should also be remembered that Mr. Peterson, a former Judge of Mymensingh, 
and Babu Saradaprasad Basu, a former Munsif of Jamalpore, both recommended 
the transfer of Dewangurge from the Jamalpore to the Sherepore Munsifi 
owing to pressure of work in the former munsifi. The people of Sherepore, 
Nalitabari, and the adjacent places have submitted petitions to Government and 
the Calcutta High Court for the adoption of the second of the two schemes 
mentioned above, and it is hoped that Government will grant the prayer. 
22. The Hindu Ranpkd, of -” 17th ’' une, draws attention to the irregular 
attendance of the Honorary Magistrates of the 
Boanlesh in the ‘Rejshahye dis. Beauleah Bench in the Raj ales district. The 
trict. Magistrates, who are all educated men, have been 
elected to the office with the view of facilitating the administration of justice, 


and they ought not certainly to remain satisfied simply with the honour of 


being elected to the honorary post. Nor should Government compel men who 
have no leisure to act as Honorary Magistrates. It may be of little consequence, 
both to the Government and the Magistrates, whether the courts are regularly 
held or not, but the public suffer greatly by the irregular sitting of: the 
Independent Benches. 

23. The Urdu Guide and Darussaltanat, of the 19th June, says that Behar 
being chiefly inhabited by Mahomedans, Govern- 
ment ought to appoint a larger number of Maho- 
medan Munsifs in that part of the province ki in other b agg om | 

24. A correspondent of the Grdmvdst, of the 22nd June, writing from 

aoe Khadinan in thana Bagnan, in the Howrah district, 
o A complaint against the Hooghly 4-1. the Lieutenant-Governor to do justice in the 
ollectorate. ei 
following case :— 


The correspondent, who with certain other co-sharers possesses some landed. 
property in the Howrah district, had for many years past paid the cesses and 
other dues on account thereof in the name of one of the co-sharers who had his 
name registered under the Land Registration Act. For the last five or six years 
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this payment had been every year made in two instalments, namely, the January 
instalment of Rs. 5 and the March instalment of Rs. 5-6-3. Onthe 10th January 
last, that is, two days before the day fixed for the sale of defaulting estates, the 
correspondent made a money-order for Rs. 5 on account of the January instal- 
ment, although, owing to his having in the previous year paid Rs. 4-8in advance, 
only 8 annas was at that time due from him. The money-order reached the 
Collectorate on the 13th January, the money was placed to his credit as a deposit, 
and something was written in English on the money-order receipt. The corre- 
spondent, who does not know English, thought the receipt, when it came back to 
him by post, to be all right. Information in the meantime reached him that 
his property had been sold for arrears, amounting to 8 annas only. No notice 
of any kind was given to the correspondent. If the money reached the Col- 
lectorate the day after the sale day, why was it not returned to the remitter? 
What, again, was the cause of the delay in the post office ? 
Hinp1 Bancavast, 25. The Hindi Bangdvdsi, of the 22nd June, says that the result of the trial 
June 22nd, 1891. of the Benares Hindu rioters and the Calcutta 
- Bn Benares and Calcutta Wiahomedan rioters clearly shows that the Govern- 
; ment looks upon the two classes with very different 
eyes. The Hindu rioters of Benares have been very rigorously dealt with, while 
the Mahomedan rioters of Calcutta have been more leniently dealt with, ° 
It is such invidious distinctions which increase popular discontent. | 
DAINIK-0-SAMACHAR 26. The Dainik-o-Samdchér Chandrikd, of the 24th June, says that Rai 
5 oe oe Kalipada Mukerji Bahadur was wih cf Magistrate 
~ tg Mr. Baker, Magistrate of the of Barasat. He fell ill and repeatedly wrote to 
eo Mr. Baker, Magistrate of Alipore, asking him to 
grant leave of absence for ill-health. His illness increased and he was brought 
to death’s door. His doctor repeatedly telegraphed to Mr. Baker for leave, but 
no reply came. The Deputy Magistrate died, and many people say that 
Mr. Baker is responsible for his death. Mr. Baker is treating the Deputy 
Magistrates under him very badly. Such a Magistrate ought not to be allowed 
to remain in the 24-Pergunnahs. Sir Charles Elliott ought not to remain 
indifferent in the matter any longer. 


(e)—Jarls. 

ogsediggeenc 27. The Chdéruvdrié, 3 the ag J i cannot praise the Lieutenant- 
caret ) ) overnor for the instruction given by him to the 
ee District Magistrates that the Seaisteeker subordinate 
to them should award rigorous imprisonment wherever possible instead of simple 
imprisonment as a punishment. ‘The weak Bengali prisoner will break down if 
the rigour of the criminal law is increased by inflicting upon him more rigorous 

punishment. 

The writer thanks the Lieutenant-Governor for his order to establish dairies 
in the jails for the benefit of sick prisoners. When justice is seasoned with - 
mercy, the ruler becomes entitled to be called Dharmaraj. 

preswas Sensvam, 8. The Burdwan Sanjivani, of the 16th June, speaks very highly of the 
es The Jail Resolution Lieutenant-Governor’s resolution on the Jail Ad- 
agi ministration Report for 1890, recommending the 
release from jail of such prisoners as have been ill for a long time, and have 
lost all hope of recovery, His Honour thinks that many criminals get 
improperly acquitted on appeal, But the seperate courts are certainly not to 
blame for this. They cannot convict people on insufficient evidence. The 
number of acquittals on appeal shows that people are often convicted on 
insufficient evidence by the law courts. The Lieutenant-Governor’s opinion is 
likely to lead many judicial officers to inflict heavy punishment for compara- 
tively light offences and thus to impair their judicial impartiality. 


‘ee 29. The Sédraswat Patra, of the 20th June, in reviewing the Bengal 
upe th, }601, | : _ Government’s resolution on the last year’s Jail 
mi  onaggy Elliott and the Jail Administration Report, says that the whole province 


will bless Sir Charles Elhott for his noble sugges- 
tion that all sick prisoners who have no hope of recovery ought to be made over 
to the charge of. their friends and relatives that they may have the consolation 
of dying at home, 
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(d)— Education. 


30. The Ahmadi, of the 14th June, says that the recommendation made to 

Government by Moulavi Abdul Karim, Special 

a eubectors for Maho- Inspector of Mahomedan Schools in the eastern 

districts of Bengal, for the employment of special 

SS Inspectors of Mahomedan Schools in that part of the province, has its 

earty approval. Without the employment of such Inspectors, the Mahomedan 
community will have little chance of improving their educational status. _ 

31. The Sahachar, of the 17th June, says that the present condition of the 
Education Department shows that the abolition of 
the Education Council and the appointment in its 
place of a single officer as the head of the Education Department was an error. 
Education does not seem to progress now in the way it did in the days of the 
Council. The Director of Public Instruction is nominally under the Govern- 
ment, but his power is practically unlimited. To judge from his acts, he does 
not seem to be guided by any rule. To-day a principle regulating the promo- 
tion of the employés in the Education Department is laid down and the next 
day it 1s disregarded and promotions are made on an entirely different principle. 
Speaking generally, promotion in the department is regulated by interest and 
favouritism and not by ability. The Director of Public Instruction has a 
certain number of Inspectors and other officers under him. Some of these 
Inspectors are very able men, but their hands and feet are tied. 

Formerly, there were local committees which kept zilla schools under 
control. But those committees no longer exist, and the head-masters of 
these schools can do what they like provided they can keep the Inspectors 
in good humour. Under Mr. Young, who was the President of the Education 
Council, the promotion of educational officers was regulated solely by considera- 
tions of merit. He used to note down in a book the names of the deserving 
officers, and he promoted them as stem offered. In his time, if teachers 
stationed at Calcutta and the neighbouring places wanted promotion, they were 


The Education Department. 


invariably sent to the mofussil. 


But now-a-days teachers are often allowed to stay at Calcutta and its 
neighbourhood as long as they like. This is not what it should be. By 
prolonged stay at one place an educational officer is apt to imbibe local pre- 
judices. The number of head-masters who are mixed up in local daladalis is 
therefore not very small. A rule should therefore be framed requiring the 
transfer of educational officers every three years. The Education Department 
should be reformed on these lines. 

382. The same paper is sorry to learn that Sir Charles Elliott contemplates 

tt Nal tice abolishing the zilla schools. The abolition of these 
schools will do much harm to the cause of education 
in the mofussil. It is hoped that Sir Charles will change his views, It is 
rumoured that in Sir Charles Ellott’s opinion Rs. 20 is sufficient pay for a 
B.A. Ifthere be truth in this rumour, the fall of the Education Department 
in the near future is certain . 


83. A correspondent of the Sudhdkar, of the 19th June, says that the 
door to the Seebpore Engineering College is practi- 

pishomedans and the Seebpore ally closed to the Mahomedans, inasmuch as 
er there is no accommodation there for their lodging, 
&c. A Mahomedan student seeking admission in that College is always told 
by the Principal to find his own lodging. Seeing that there are splendid 
quarters for the Hindu and Christian students, and that Government is going 
to incur a large expenditure for the construction of a foot-ball building for 
the inmates of the College, it is hoped that the new Lieutenant-Governor will 
see that arrangements are made for the accommodation of Mahomedan students. 


The correspondent ventures to draw the Government’s attention to the matter, | 


because it is now taking a keen interest in the education of Mahomedans. 


84. The Samay, of the 19th June, quotes the pe ok made by the Sanji- 

vani about the preference shown by the Educational 

porglection of vernacular tex authorities to Babu Sashi Bhushan Chatterjec’s 
er Ramer Rajyabhishek and Charubodh, Part II, in spite 
of the existence of better books, and makes a similar complaint with regard to 
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Charubodh, Part I, and Charushiksha, Part I. It is strange that Charupath, 
Part I, which is a text-book appointed to be read in normal schools, is also 
appointed to be read by the boys of the Ist and 2nd classes of middle 
vernacular schools. Many of the scientific theories enunciated in that book 
are now exploded. As Charupath, Part I,is not fit for the Ist and 2nd 
classes of middle vernacular schools, so Charupath, Part II, 1s not fit for the 
third class of those schools as well as for upper primary candidates. That 
art is also replete with wrong science like Part III. Babu Dinanath Sen, 
nspector of Schools, Dacca, is reported to be well versed in science, and it is hard 
to understand how he appointed that part asa text-book for Upper Primary 
candidates. Many things in Crarupath are not fit or suitable reading for boys 
of tender years, such as the lesson on youth, which may also do harm by 
directing the thoughts of children to things of which they never thought before. 
Another defect is that it is full of foreign sentiments and it holds up foreigners 
as examples of character and thereby creates an impression that there is 
nothing good in this country. 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


35. The Pratikdr, of the 19th June, says that the Berhampore Municipality 
has issued an order to the effect that householders 
will not in future be allowed to let any sewage 
escape into such of the open drains ia the munici- 
pality as are not pucca. House sewage must be therefore detained in a cess-pool 
in each house until it is removed by municipal coolies. And a fresh tax will 
most probably be imposed for its removal. Thus the town will henceforward 
contain hundreds of stinking cess-pools injurious to the public health. The 
eames should carefully consider this matter before making their order 
nal. 

36. The Urdu Guide and Darussaltanat, of the 19th June, says that the 
Calcutta Municipality can be taken to be a model 
municipality so far asthe English quarter of the 
town is concerned. But looking at the filthy condition of the native quarters, 
that municipality can hardly be held up as a model to the young municipalities 
in the mofussil. The municipal authorities are never tired of collecting taxes, 
but are seldom seen to look to the comfort and convenience of the rate-payers. 
Even in this hot weather the streets are so scantily watered that the whole 
town always remains enveloped in dust. | 


Sewage in the Berhampore 
Municipality. 


The Calcutta Municipality. 


(9g) —Ratlways and communications, including canals and irrigation. 


37. The Ahmadi, of the 14th June, says that the want of a feeder road 
from Tangail to the Dacca-Mymensingh Railway 
prevents that place from using the railway as a 
means of sending its jute, wood, and articles of 
manufacture to other parts of the province. ‘The chief means of communication 
now existing between Tangail and the principal marts of Bengal are the rivers 
that flow all round the subdivision. But the conveyance of goods by boats is 
very expensive and involves great loss of time. ‘The railway may also be 
profitably used by large numbers of people, who have frequent occasion to go to 
Mymensingh. A branch railway line would be too costly an undertaking. 
But a tramway line or a road to Tangail from one of the three stations of 
Jaydevapore, Sreepore, or Kooride on the railway line will be for the present 
the most convenient thing to undertake, and itis hoped that Mr. Phillips, the 
District Magistrate of Mymensingh, and Babu Umes Chunder Banerji, the 
Subdivisional Officer of Tangail, who are both large-hearted men and officers 
of great ability and experience, will see that the suggestion is carried into effect. 
They will by so doing earn the everlasting gratitude of the people of Tangail. 
38. <A correspondent of the Som Prakdsh, of the 22nd June, says that 
a aes much inconvenience is felt by people who have 
PE PE oes in the district of Occasion to travel between Raghunathpore in the 
district of Manbhum and Ranigunge in the district 
of Burdwan, in consequence of there being no bridge over the rivulet shutor- 


A feeder road from Tangail to 
the Dacca-Mymensingh Railway. 
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of Manbhum sanctioned the construction of a bridge over it, and spent more 
than Rs 2,500 on the brickwork, but for some reason or other the work of 
_ construction has not been resumed. The new Deputy Commissioner of Man- 


‘bhum, who is the Chairman of the Manbhum District Board, is asked to complete 
the bridge. | | 


(h)— General, 
' The Damodar embankment 39. The B angavidst, of the 20th J une, has the 
question. following :— 


| If we speak the truth, you will at once say that we are seditious. But, 
then, O Representative of the Empress! O Lansdowne! can you say what 
policy is that in pursuance of which you are going to lay a whole countr 
waste, to oust thousands of people from their homesteads, and to fill their minds 
with fear for the safety of their very lives during the coming rainy season? 
You are actually going to do this by removing at an enormous cost the western 
embankment of the Damodar. It is certain that during the next rains the whole 
country on the western bank of that river will be devastated by the impetu- 
osity of its floods. 
We really fail to understand what policy leads the Government to 
perpetrate this wrong upon its subjects. Neither is it clear to us why Govern- 
ment should make an invidious distinction between the people residing on the 
eastern bank of the river and the people residing on its western bank. The 
reason probably is that the East Indian Railway runs along the eastern bank. But 
it certainly behoves the Government to give equal protection to its subjects 
on the eastern and western banks of the river. And giving equal protection to 


the two banks should not appear difficult or impossible to the English, to the- 


people, that is, who can drive railways through tunnels constructed underneath 
rivers or bored through rocks; who can establish telegraphic communications 
between far distant places like India and England, and who can span such 
mighty rivers as the Ganges, the Jumna, the Sone and the Indus with gigantic 
bridges. Is it to be thought of for a moment that the English are unable to 
cope only with the Damodar? 

_ And could Government have thus abruptly removed the western embank- 
ment of the Damodar if there had been on that bank a few English residents 
or a few jute or indigo factories owned by English capitalist proprietors? 
Certainly not. And if it had, it would most certamly have been made liable 
in damages. But the Bengalis are too weak and too loyal to think of domg 
anything of that kind against their Government. 

Failing to obtain redress from the Governments of Bengal and India, the 
people of Berugram in the Burdwan district appealed to His Excellency the 
Viceroy 1n person to consider the question of the removal of the embankment, 
but without effect. His Excellency said that the question was within the 
competency of the Government of Bengal and he was unable to interfere. . The 
Viceroy who can refuse to protect the lives and property of his subjects when 
both are at stake ought to resign his office instead of remaining at the helm of 
affairs. 


V1I.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


40. The Ahmadi, of the 14th June, says :—We do not quite understand 

: with what eye Government looks upon the Indian 

anne ena Hindus and Mussulmans. It would appear from a calm and 
ies careful consideration of the question that Government 
desired their extermination. ‘The two powers in this country—the Hindus and 
the Mussulmans—have been kept under control by Government by means of 
force, fraud and artifice. But Government is not content with doing this, 
and is probably desirous to weaken them still more—an object which it has very 
nearly succeeded in gaining by making use of Western craft. This expedient, 
which costs nothing and involves no military tactics, is nothing else than 
making the foolish Mussulmans harass and oppress the Hindus, and making 
the misguided Hindus ruin the Mussulmans. Many British officials probably 
desire that the Hindu and the Mussulman, brethren as they are, should fight 
and kill each other like the members of the ancient Jadu dynasty, thus 
ridding India of her enemies and making it possible for England to sleep in 
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peace. It is this which accounts for the fearful riots and affrays which | 


are now taking place between Hindus and Mussulmans in different of 
India, for the sudden and unexpected quarrels between those two peoples who 
have hitherto always been friends, and for the action of the police and other 
officers of Government in taking one side or another in these riots and 
quarrels, | | 

These officers know perfectly well that if all over India the Hindu’s 
imitative faculty, his patience, his wealth and his resources were united with 
the Mussulman’s spirit, courage and earnestness, and if the eloquence, the arts 
and literature of the two peoples were made to render mutual help and service, 
excellent results would be obtained,and India would acquire matchless vigour 
and strength, and find herself in time fired with courage. Englishmen have 
set about this business of causing differences with a full knowledge of these 
matters. This policy of creating differences so long remamed hidden and 
did not fall under the observation of the educated natives ; but a succession of 
recent events has very nearly brought it to light. Of the two powers, the 
Hindu and the Mussulman, the latter is fitter than the former to stand out 
as a rival of the Christian power. It is for this purpose that the Mussulman 
power receives a considerable share of Government’s attention and sympathy, 
a fact which is so displeasing to some envious Hindus and so welcome and 
agreeable to a number of foolish MussuJmans. These quarrels and affrays be- 
tween the Hindus and the Mussulmans have always for their origin some question 
connected with religion, and always possess this characteristic, that some artful 
and intriguing official of Government is on one side or the other posing as a 
friend of India to fan the quarrel. But neither the Hindus nor the Mussulmans 
take the trouble to understand the true meaning of these quarrels and the 
action of these instigators; so ill-feeling and quarrels between the two peoples 
are increasing in the country and hastening the ruin of both. It behoves 
Hindus and Mussulmans alike to look about and ascertain who it is that is 
directing their movements, and for what purpose. It should now be seen 
whether or not the police and even some judicial officers have tried to fan the 
quarrel between the opposing parties in the Benares, Rawulpindee and Calcutta 
riots. It is clear that in all these riots, which had for their cause the demolition 
of a temple or a mugjid, or the suppression or encouragement of cow-slaughter, 
that is to say some religious question, Government officers played the part of 
instigators, knowing full well that nothing but a religious question could 
easily cause excitement among the two Indian peoples. The Hindus and the 
Mussulmans are exhorted to think calmly and patiently over these matters, 
and not to get themselves easily excited. a Ms 

41. The Navayuga, of the 18th June, quotes 
rok a following on the Benares riot from a Chicago 
| aper :— 

“ ‘Twenty-five suites before Babylon was struggling with Nineveh 
for supremacy; before Rome was founded by Romulus, or Tyre was planting 
her colonies; before Greece had contended with Persia, or Cyrus had added 
lustre to the Persian Monarchy, Benares had risen to greatness, if not to glory. 
And even now, when most or all of these cities are obliterated by the ravages of 
time or sunk in the dust of ages, her temples and stately shrines remain, and it 
would be little less than a shame to Britain if those ancient relics should fall by 
the ruthless hand of the modern vandal and utilitarian. Water-works are very 
useful to all cities, but here at least they can scarcely be compensative for so 
venerable and so great a sacrifice, apart entirely from the prospective danger 
from disturbing the fierce prejudices of the large native population,” and 
remarks that, while an American says this, the English, who are the rulers and 
protectors of the wealth and religion of the people, are now demolishing temples 
and putting down musjids. Three cheers for Englishmen’s love for their 
subjects ! hg 

42. Acorrespondent ofthe same paper complains that the poor employés of 

ie Adiees Conen htin the Alipore Census Office are heavily fined for 
slight offences, so much so indeed that on the 

last pay-day nearly one hundred rupees was realized in the shape of fine. ‘Fhe 
poor employés have been employed on a salary of Rs. 12 per month, but. they 
cannot take home more than 9 or 10 rupees. Peer Sar ee 


— » = , 
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43. The Dainik-o-Samdchdr Chandrikd, of the 22nd June, says that formerly panur-oSscasn 


ge y oy , Wheat was universally consumed in the Punjab and 
ere ey oe largely in the North-Western Provinces. But now, 
in consequence of the free exportation of.the article, its consumption in those 
provinces has greatly diminished, although its cultivation there has largely 
ancreased. ‘T’hus one effect of the free exportation of wheat from the country has 
been to deprive the poop’ of their most nutritious food and to make them physi- 
cally weak. However desirable this physical deterioration of the people may be 
to Englishmen, it is certainly not good for the country. Again, this increased 
exportation of wheat having compelled people to take to rice, marua, bhutta 
and other kinds of grain, the prices of these articles too have greatly increased. 
This unnatural export of grain has deprived the country of its food-stock and 
thereby made famine a frequent occurrence. The authorities say that increased 
export is for the good of the country, because famine can be easily checked or 
prevented by putting a stop to it. If so, how is it that during Lord Lytton’s 
administration 50 to 60 lakhsof people died of starvation in Southern India? It 


is therefore desirable that the country should always have three years’ supply of 


food in stock, and that only the grain in excess of that stock should be allowed to. 
leave the country. Reference is then made to the words of the Ministers of 
Agriculture to the Government of India, uttered in support of the exportation 
of wheat, and the remark is made that these words will not commend themselves 
to any. | 

44, The Dainik-o-Samdchér Chandrikd, of the 23rd June, says that the 


ae 7 _ Ptoneer newspaper, which argued at the time of the 
H lag wr a ae passing of the Consent Act that English and Indian 
: oe girls attain puberty at the same age, and there is no 
difference between the girls of the two countries in this respect on account of 
climatic differences, has now changed its standpoint and taken Mr. Holt Hallett to 
task for his censuring Lord Lansdowne for not adopting the English standard 
fixing the age of factory children. Seeing thatthe argument of Mr. Hallett is 
calculated to injure Anglo-Indian interests in India, the Pioneer is now trying 
to show that for climatic reasons Indian boys and girls attain maturity ata 
much earlier age than boys and girls in England. | 3 
Dr. Pechy Phipson of Bombay, who supported the Pvroneer’s argument 
during the time of the Consent Bill agitation, was acknowledged by that paper 
as an authority on the question of the age of puberty of Indian girls. But 
now she is no authority with the Proneer on that point, because her view lends 
itself to the use of Mr. Hallett. The Pioneer therefore makes light of her now. 
Is not the conduct of the Anglo-Indian press therefore such as to drive one to 
one’s wit’s end? And it is the conductors of this press who pose as teachers of 
the native press ! 


Urrya PaApeEss. 


45, The Samvddvéhikd of the 28th May, reports a large, unnecessary and 
ee injurious rainfall in the Balasore district. 

Rees to Renee 46. The Utkaldipikd, of the 30th May, ap- 
proves of the circular of the Government of India insisting upon the Magistrates 
the necessity of giving effect to the provisions of the 
Age of Consent Act with care and forethought, and 
through the agency of experienced Native Magistrates. age 


47. The Samvddvéhikd, of the 4th June, and a correspondent of the Uthal- 


dipiké of the 6th June, thus sum up the causes of 
the Keonjhar rebellion :— 


(a) The oppressive measures and excessive exac- 
tions of Bichitrananda Babu, a Dewan of the Keonjhar Maharaja. 


(b) Unfair dealings of the above-named Dewan with the Bhuyans of 
Keonjhar. 


(c) The outrages perpetrated by the above-named Bichitrananda on a 
young woman of the family of Dharani Dhar, the ringleader of the rebellion, 


The Consent Act Circular. 


The causes of the Keonjhar 
rebellion. 


and the arrest and keeping in custody of some of the male members of his family © 


without sufficient cause. 
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(d) The disgrace caused to Dharani Dhar in the eyes of the public by an 
order of the above-named Bichitrananda calling upon him to come down 
from the back of an elephant which he had mounted. 

(e) The. dismissal of Dharani Dhar from the service of the Keonjhar 
Maharaja through the instrumentality of the above-named Bichitrananda. The 
Samvddvdéhiké paper hears that certain influential men of the adjoining States 
encouraged the insurgents in their diabolical plots and treasonable actions. 

48. The Utkalaipikd, of the 30th May, regrets to learn that children are not 

ee ek: vaccinated in the Jagatsingpur thana of 
a the Cuttack district and are not therefore suffi- 
ciently protected against the ravages of small-pox 

which is doing a great deal of injury to the people of that thana. | 

49. The Utkaldipikd, of the sth June, regrets to learn from its correspon- 
dent that the farmer of the Bhuvaneswar pound- 
house in the Puri district is in the habit of receiving 
illegal gratification from the persons whose cattle are put into the pound- 
house, and draws the attention of the authorities to the same. 


50. The Utkaldipiké, of the 30th May and 6th June, points out the 
following grievances of the educated natives of 
Orissa for the consideration of the Commissioner of 
the Orissa Division and through him of the Local Government :— 


(a) The educated public of Orissa had expected that some of the 
higher appointments in the settlement of Orissa would be 
given to some of the qualified Uriyas, but they have been dis- 
appointed. 

(6) They were sure that the lower appointments in the settlement 
would fall to their lot, but even in this they have been dis- 
—— 

(c) They blame Mr. Finucane, the Director of Agriculture and Land 
Records, for this unique result, and for his partiality towards 
Cirencester scholars, and they pray that Government will revise 
his proceedings. | 

(2) The Commissioner of the Orissa Division ought to see that only 
trained and qualified men, and not abolished or dismissed 
servants from other departments of Government service, are 
appointed to the lower appointments in the settlement. 

(ec) The educated Uriyas are disappointed to find that a foreigner was 
brought down from Bengal to hold an appointment of Rs. 75 
per mensem, namely, the Sub-Registrarship of Cuttack, and that 
this was due to the injudicious action of the Inspector-General 
of Registration. es 

(f) The action of the Excise Commissioner was more injudicious, 
inasmuch as he sent a man from Bengal to fill the appointment 
of Excise Head Clerk in the Cuttack Collectorate. 

(9) His Honour’s two predecessors had promised to appoint a few 
qualified Uriyas to the Subordinate Executive and Judicial 
Services, and that promise ought to be fulfilled, 
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AssaAM PAPERS. 


51. The Paridarshak, of the 15th June, cannot understand under what 

An act of injustice done by Mr. Tule Mr. Wilson, Director of Public Instruction, 
Wilson, Director of Public In- Assam, awarded ascholarship of Rs. 15 to Arjad Ali, 
een, Se. a candidate from the Surma Valley, who passed the 
last F.A. Examination successfully and was placed in the third division, and 
refused a scholarship to Abdur Rahim, a candidate from the same place, who 
passed the same examination successfully and was placed in the same division. 
Both the candidates had passed the Entrance examination in 1889—Abdur 
Rahim in the first division and Arjad Ali in the second, and both had got 
scholarships. Has Abdur Rahim then been denied a scholarship after the F.A. 


ee because he passed better in the Entrance examination than Arjad 


| 
| ' 
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52. A correspondent of the same paper says that, in spite of the rule 
Pn anager Pee eae ee obtaining in Assam that a candidate who, having 
Mr Wien  __sostood first or second in the Entrance examination 
in Assam and obtained a scholarship of Rs. 25 from 
the Assam Government, afterwards passes the First Examination in Arts, at least 
in the second division, shall be entitled to hold the scholarship for two years 
more, the Director of Public Instruction, Assam, has refused to continue his 
scholarship to one Shama Charan Deb, who fulfilled the above-mentioned 
conditions. Shama Charan’s only fault was that he accepted a scholarship of 
Rs. 20 from the Bengal Government to which he was eligible. It is rather 
unreasonable that the boy should lose Rs. 5 every month for no fault whatever. 
The correspondent also notices the cases tellenved to in the preceding paragraph. 
53. The same paper draws the new Chief Commissioner's attention 
to the followimg poimts in the Assam Administra- 


tion :— 


(1) The inefficiency of the Assistant Commissioners. 

(2) The inconvenience arising from the multiplicity of duties entrusted 
to Deputy Commissioners who are in charge of districts. 

(3) The worthlessness and insolence of the Extra Assistant Commissioners. 


In conclusion the writer observes that the abolition of the examination for 


The Assam Administration. 


- admission to the Sub-Deputy Collectorships has enabled clerks to make a 


monopoly of that service, and the administration of the province is therefore 
becoming worse every day. 
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